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THE  “LEATHER  STOCKING”  NOVELS 

of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 


As  men  must  first  extricate  themselves 
from  the  turmoil,  and  place  themselves 
at  a distance,  in  order  to  view  a struggle 
to  advantage,  so  it  is  with  that  literature 
which  delights  us  with  scenes  and  in- 
cidents of  a stirring  time.  That  distance 
which  “lends  enchantment  to  the  view” 
must  intervene  between  the  events  and 
their  narration.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  American  literature. 


The  writings  of  our  struggling  Colonial 
period  were  of  a severe,  religious  sort, 
which  gradually  changed,  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  times,  to  a fiery,  political 
literature  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
Not  until  after  1820  did  a style  of  writing 
arise  which  gives  us  a broad,  full,  pleasing 
view  of  our  Nation’s  early  life.  Then,  at 
a time  when  civilization  had  just  burst 
into  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  and 
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was  hurrying  with  immense  strides 
across  the  great  plains  of  the  West,  when 
the  wars  of  1812  and  the  Revolution,  by 
the  rapid  succession  of  subsequent 
events,  were  beginning  to  grow  dim  in  the 
distance,  our  Nation  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  a Past,  on  which  to  muse. 
Then  it  was  that  Fancy  became  busy  in 
weaving  the  exploits  of  a former  gen- 
eration into  fiction;  Romance  began  to 
blend  its  charms  with  the  beauty  of  its 
new-found  realm;  and,  fresh  from  wood- 
land and  prairie,  sprang  a new,  national 
literature,  in  the  “Leather  Stocking” 
novels  of  Cooper. 

The  “Leather  Stocking”  novels  are  five 
in  number,  and  they  deal  with  that  event- 
ful and  decisive  period  of  American  his- 
tory from  1744  to  1812.  The  series  was 
written  between  1822  and  1841,  though 
not  in  a natural,  progressive  order.  “The 
Pioneers,”  the  first  to  appear,  represents 
“Leather  Stocking”  as  being  already  an 
old  man,  whilst  in  the  second,  “The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,”  he  is  much  younger. 
Indeed,  he  found  a grave  in  “The  Prairie” 
before  some  of  the  events  of  his  early  life 
even  were  thought  of.  But  induced  by  a 
“latent  regard”  for  the  character  of  his 
hero,  Cooper  resuscitated  him  in  “The 
Pathfinder.”  Both  in  this  novel  and  in 
the  last,  “The  Deerslayer,”  however, 
Cooper  treats  the  life  of  his  hero  with  ap- 
parently as  much  recklessness  as  that 
wonderful  “old  man  of  the  woods”  ever 
shows  himself;  and  not  infrequently,  in 
following  these  tales  of  his  early  life,  do 
we  hold  our  breath,  fearful  lest  “Leather 
Stocking”  die  again,  before  his  time. 

Although  once  or  twice  the  scenes 
shifts  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  surround- 
ing woods,  and  is  confined  in  “The 
Prairie”  wholly  to  the  vast  plains  of  the 
West,  the  real  “haunts  of  ‘Leather 
Stocking’  ” lie  in  that  picturesque  region 
about  Lake  Otsego  and  the  sources  of  the 
Susquehanna  in  New  York.  It  is  here 
that  Cooper  was  brought  up,  among  a 
rough,  sturdy,  frontier  people  in  a rude 


little  settlement  established  by  his  father 
in  1785  on  the  spot  where  Cooperstown 
stands  to-day.  The  surrounding  wild- 
erness of  massive  oaks  and  lofty  pines, 
where  the  deer,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and 
the  panther  still  abounded,  together 
with  the  wild  borderland  tales  of  old 
backwoodsmen  and  of  vagabond  Indians, 
cast  its  magic  spell  upon  his  young  mind. 
Cooper  had  a remarkably  observant  eye 
and  a retentive  memory;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  that  the  “Leather  Stocking”  novels 
owe  to  the  influence  of  the  author’s  early 
surroundings.  He  has  failed  elsewhere 
in  the  delineation  of  more  refined  char- 
acters and  in  the  description  of  a milder 
social  life;  but  these  plain,  robust  back- 
woodsmen and  these  wild  scenes  of  his 
youth  he  ever  presents  with  all  the  vi- 
tality and  naturalness  of  life.  He  lingers 
fondly  amid  them,  till  the  ardor  of  his 
enthusiasm  makes  the  reader  actually 
feel  the  fresh  breath  of  the  green  woods 
upon  him. 

Indeed,  the  “Leather  Stocking”  novels 
would  hold  but  little  interest  for  many  of 
us,  were  it  not  for  these  vivid  scenes  and 
sturdy  characters.  For  the  plots  are 
commonplace,  on  the  whole,  and  often 
“drag.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  composed  of  a succession  of  vigorous, 
and  often  thrilling,  episodes,  each  one  of 
which  is  set  in  a striking  scene,  and 
centres  the  reader’s  interest  upon  a par- 
ticular character,  or  set  of  characters,  for 
a brief  period.  This  manner  of  ad- 
vancing from  one  stirring  incident  to  an- 
other has  its  advantages  over  the  plot 
which  progresses  in  one  upward  sweep  to 
a climax;  for  the  characters’  behavior  in 
each  of  the  successive  actions  brings  one 
to  a feeling  of  intimacy  with  them,  and 
the  repeated  triumphs  of  the  hero  soon 
gain  him  the  readers’  confidence. 

Thus  is  it  that  “Leather  Stocking,” 
dear  old  “Natty”  Bumppo,  has  come  to 
be  loved  as  well.  “Leather  Stocking” 
appears  under  many  other  picturesque 
names  in  the  novels;  as,  “La  Long  Cara- 
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bine”  and”  Hawkeye,”  as  well  as  the 
more  familiar  “Deerslayer”  and  “Path- 
finder.” Brought  up  from  childhood 
among  a tribe  of  Indians,  taught  by 
nature  herself,  the  lonely  “Pale-face”  of 
the  wilderness  still  clings  to  the  white 
man’s  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
sees  and  feels  the  power  of  the  Creator 
in  the  beauty  and  the  solitude  of  the 
woods.  He  is  honest,  rough,  free  of 
thought  and  speech . I ndeed , his  charac- 
teristic manner  of  moralizing  seems,  at 
times,  almost  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  a man  of  his  sort.  Men  of 
action  are  seldom  prone  to  meditation. 
Yet  this  tendency  in  “Leather  Stock- 
ing” may,  perhaps,  be  rightly  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  solitary  woods. 

He  is  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  when 
we  first  meet  him,  as  the  “Deerslayer,” 
— strong,  vigorous,  quick  of  eye,  swift 
and  sure  of  aim.  With  his  long  rifle, 
“Kildeer,”  he  hunts  among  the  wooded 
hills  that  environ  the  “Glimmerglass,” 
Lake  Otsego.  As  yet  few  white  people 
have  penetrated  this  wilderness,  with  the 
exception  of  the  huge  Hurry  Harry  and 
Old  Tom  Hutter  and  his  two  daughters, 
Hetty  and  Judith.  We  behold  the 
forest  in  all  its  primeval  magnificence, 
fringing  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake 
with  its  overhanging  oaks  and  willows. 
Alone,  among  the  rushes  far  out  on 
the  “Glimmerglass,”  stands  “Muskrat 
Castle,”  the  strange  rough-hewn  habi- 
tation of  Old  Tom  Hutter.  In  the 
dusk  of  evening,  “Council  Rocks” 
rises  from  the  dark  waters,  and  the  tall, 
noble  form  of  the  young  Delaware  chief, 
Chingachgook,  is  dimly  outlined  against 
the  black  vaulted  wood.  Then 
over  the  still  water  floats  the  soft 
laughter  of  the  fair  Wah-ta  !-Wah ; and  as 
darkness  closes  in  the  ruddy  light  creeps 
through  the  trunks  of  trees  on  the  shore 
from  its  blazing  fire  in  the  Indian  en- 
campment. It  is  the  deep,  dark,  yet 
beautiful  background  of  it  all  that  en- 
trances the  steady,  and  sometimes  rapid, 


action  of  the  first  novel,  and  gives  it  the 
substance  of  reality.  Indians  and  In- 
dian engagements  are  plentifully  sprink- 
led through  its  pages;  but  for  fierce  en- 
counters with  wild  animals,  as  we  might 
expect,  since  the  hero  is  a hunter,  we 
look  in  vain,  although,  according  to 
Audubon  and  Wilson,  these  woods  were 
full  of  wild  beasts  at  the  time. 

In  “The  Pathfinder,”  “Leather  Stock- 
ing” falls  in  love;  but  he  is  none  the 
worse  for  that.  As  a scout  for  one  of 
the  English  regiment  garrisoned  on  Lake 
Ontario,  he  is  brought  into  several  very 
pathetic  scenes  where  his  peculiar  phi- 
losophy has  a more  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing effect  upon  the  reader. 

He  is  full  of  the  strength  and  vigor  of 
manhood  in  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,” 
fighting  with  Chingachgook  and  Uncas 
and  the  children  of  Lenape  against  the 
cruel  Mingoes  in  the  fresh,  breezy  wood- 
lands of  the  ancient  Delawares.  But  in 
“ThePioneers”  he  has  become  old,  and  we 
find  him  back  in  his  old  haunts  about 
Lake  Otsego,  hunting  with  his  dog  and 
long  rifle.  But  all  is  changed  now. 
Villages  have  sprung  up ; the  axe  of  civil- 
ization is  hewing  down  the  wilderness  of 
his  younger  days ; and  the  deer  and  the 
bear  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
woods.  Poor  old  Natty  Bumppo!  Ac- 
customed to  the  freedom  of  life  among 
the  redskins,  he  laments  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  region,  and  finally, 
in  his  old  age,  seeks  the  vast  plains  of 
the  West  to  become  a trapper,  in  “The 
Prairie.”  Undaunted,  he  finds  new  ad- 
ventures among  new  scenes.  To  the  end 
he  is  the  same  old  “Leather  Stocking,” 
full  of  maxims  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
woods.  Thackeray  ranks  him  with  the 
heroic  figures  of  Uncle  Toby,  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  and  Falstaff.  He  is  Cooper’s 
greatest  creation,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  in  fiction. 

Of  the  series  “The  Deerslayer”  and 
“The  Pathfinder”  are  by  far  the  best. 
Not  that  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
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passages  of  the  other  three  novels  are 
surpassed;  but  many  of  thier  faults  are 
corrected  or  avoided.  These  two  novels 
were  published  several  years  after  the 
others,  at  a time  when  the  press  and 
the  public,  both  in  America  and  abroad, 
was  embittered  against  Cooper  because 
of  his  arrogance  and  prejudices.  This 
unpopularity  of  the  author  resulted  in 
no  very  favorable  reception  of  his  books. 
At  least,  they  were  very  unfairly 
criticized,  by  men,  too,  who  perceived 
their  merits  and  were  eager,  through  na- 
tional pride,  to  voice  them  abroad,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  because  of  personal 
malignity,  hesitated  to  prize  them. 

That  the  “Leather  Stocking”  novels 
are  not  without  faults,  however,  which 
are  serious  enough  in  themselves,  though 
dimmed  by  the  excellence  of  the  whole, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Throughout  they 
bear  the  indications  of  haste  and  care- 
lessness. The  plots  themselves  appear 
at  times  to  have  been  worked  out  as  a 
patchwork  quilt  is — one  little  piece  add- 
ed to  another  to  make  a dazzling  whole. 
The  conception  of  the  numerous  inci- 
dents is  often  incongruous,  and  inconsis- 
tencies appear  now  and  then,  which  were 
overlooked  by  the  author  even  in  revis- 
ing the  books  several  years  after  their 
first  publication. 

But  the  faults  most  glaring  and  most 
inexcusable  are  those  in  grammar  and 
diction.  Cooper  was  not  uneducated; 
his  blunders  in  syntax  and  his  slovenly 
language  can  be  attributed  only  to  an  in- 
dolent disposition.  He  wrote  fluently, 
to  be  sure,  but  without  that  pleasing 
grace  of  style  of  his  contemporary, 
Washington  Irving,  or  the  analytical 
precision  of  Hawthorn.  Even  clear- 
ness is  lacking  in  some  passages.  Sim- 
ple ideas  are  hidden  in  long,  awkward 
phrases,  and  fine  thoughts  are  lost  in 
coarse  words.  Cooper  seems  to  have 
striven  merely  for  effect  of  impression, 
without  the  least  regard  for  beauty  of 
expression.  And  it  is  due  mainly  to  this 


fact  that  the  “Leather  Stocking”  novels 
are  most  popular  with  those  readers  who 
have  received  only  a common  school  ed- 
ucation. 

For  to  these  readers,  who  form  the 
greater  mass  of  the  reading  public,  the 
best  books  are  those  is  which  the  scenes 
and  incidents  are  presented  rapidly  and 
vividly.  In  the  “Leather  Stocking’ 
novels,  Cooper  shows  his  genius  for 
this  style  of  writing,  as  he  shows  it  no- 
where else,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  his  Sea  Novels.  His  narration  of 
events  is  masterly.  Much  has  been 
said  by  eminent  men  of  his  power  of  de- 
scription. Balzac  has  said  of  “The  Path- 
finder,” “It  is  beautiful,  it  is  grand!. . . . 

. . I know  no  one  in  the  world,  save 
Walter  Scott,  who  has  risen  to  that 
grandeur  and  serenity  of  color.”  He 
has,  also,  said,  “Never  did  the  art  of 
writing  tread  closer  upon  the  art  of  the 
pencil.  This  is  the  school  of  study  for 
literary  landscape-painters.”  Yet  des- 
cription must  ever  be  considered  with 
regard  to  its  relation  to  the  plot;  it 
cannot  make  a novel  in  itself.  Without 
that  vital,  powerful' action  that  runs 
all  through  them,  the  “Leather  Stock- 
ing” tales  would  be  but  pictures,  at  best, 
beautiful,  remarkably  beautiful,  but  life- 
less. 

This  distinction  between  theeffect  of  de- 
scription and  of  action  combined  with  de- 
scription is  apparent,  also,  in  the  charac- 
ters. Lowell,  in  his  delightful  “Fable  of 
Critics,”  says  of  Cooper, 

“When  a character’s  wanted,  he 
to  the  task 

As  a Cooper  would  do  in  com- 
posing a cask.” 

He  calls  his  men  “ clothes  upon  sticks,” 
and  his  women,  he  says,  “ from  one 
model  don’t  vary.”  Indeed,  Cooper’s 
characters  have  been  criticized  no  less 
severely  in  compositions  far  more  serious. 
But  such  criticisms  apply  rather  to  those 
characters  that  we  come  to  know  from 
Cooper’s  description  of  their  appearance 
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alone.  They  scarcely  hold  true  in  regard 
to  the  characters  of  the  “Leather  Stock- 
ing” novels.  In  these  with  the  exception 
of  a few,  perhaps,  like  Haywood  in  “The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans”  and  Middleton  in 
“The  Prairie,”  the  men  are  real,  full  of 
the  vigor  of  life,  and  natural  in  word  and 
action.  As  for  the  women,  their  charac- 
ters are  not  always  developed  by  Cooper 
in  such  a manner  as  to  make  us  love 
them,  but,  nevertheless,  we  find  them 
real  women.  The  description  of  Indians 
and  Indian  life  in  the  ’’Leather  Stocking” 
novels  has  probably  never  been  excelled. 
Cooper  paints  not  onlv  the  cruel,  cunning 
savage  of  history,  with  all  his  atrocities, 
but,  also,  an  idealized  Indian;  one  with 
whom  we  feel  able  to  sympathize.  The 
noble  chief,  Chingachgook,  is  of  this 
type,  — the  type  from  which  will  proba- 
bly be  modelled  the  Indians  of  all  litera- 
ture of  the  future. 

But  although  Cooper  thus  endows  his 
Indians  with  the  virtuous  qualities  of 
white  men,  the  redskin  can,  nevertheless, 
be  expected  to  offer  but  little  moral  in- 
spiration to  civilized  men.  For  that 


matter,  indeed,  the  books  do  not  attempt 
to  teach  a moral  lesson  or  to  emphasize 
the  power  of  virtue.  However,  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  a healthy  uplifting 
influence  in  their  fresh,  natural  woodland 
activity.  Throughout  they  are  pure  and 
wholesome;  and  if  one  cannot  be  the 
better  for  reading  them,  he  can,  surely, 
be  none  the  worse. 

But  the  ’’Leather  Stocking”  novels 
were  intended,  primarily,  to  give  pleasure. 
And  that  they  accomplish  this  purpose 
is  evident  by  their  immense  popularity 
even  in  this  day.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  many  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  are  read  abroad  as  eagerly  as  in 
America.  But  that  is  only  natural. 
Human  nature  does  not  change  with  time 
or  place.  And  as  the  actual  scenes  and 
incidents  of  borderland  warfare,  amid 
the  wild  beauty  of  our  Nation  s early 
life  stimulated  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
stalwart  adventurers,  so  will  their  de- 
scription and  narration  in  the  Leather 
Stocking”  novels  still  continue  to  stir 
the  sluggish  blood  of  a milder  age.  ^ 

Charles  Christian  Petersen,  11 
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THE  INITIATION  OF  THE  UNSOPHISTICATED. 


The  long,  delightful  summer  vacation 
was  at  an  end.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred grammar  school  graduates  were  ex- 
ulting in  the  fact  that  they  were  to  go  to 
the  Boston  Latin  School  for  their  high 
school  training.  The  day  finally  arrived 
on  which  they  were  expected  to  report  at 
the  school,  and,  almost  to  a man,  they 
appeared,  decked  out  in  their  best,  at 
half  past  eight ! — who  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  here  at  nine ! The  doors  were 
flung  wide  and  “trouble  began,”  as  Josh 
Billing’s  puts  it. 

“Marble  floors!”  exclaimed  one  young- 
ster in  blue  polka-dot  knickerbockers  and 
necktie  to  match,  his  hair  carefully  part- 
ed in  themiddle.andwearingawideflaring 
collar.  His  friend,  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  was  evidently  more  deeply  im- 
pressed than  he,  for  there  he  stood  with 
bulging  eyes  and  mouth  agape,  trying  to 
outstare  our  beautiful  statuary;  but 
finding  this  a pretty  tedious  operation,  he 
slowly  turned  toward  his  companion  with 
an  expressive  “Gee-ee!” 

Thus  the  noble  three  hundred  ad- 
vanced upon  our  bulwarks  with  awe  im- 
printed upon  their  countenances,  until  it 
finally  dawned  upon  them  that  they  were 
there  for  a purpose.  Then  began  a seri- 
es of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are 
still  puzzlingsomeof  our  notable  “sharks.  ’ ’ 

“Please,  sir,  could  you  tell  me  the  way 
to  the  registration  bureau?”  demanded  a 
remarkably  high-pitched  little  fellow. 

“Why  certainly,  three  doors  to  the 
right,  my  boy,”  replied  one  of  our  most 
obliging  classmates.  “Do  you  see  that 
fellow  who  just  sneezed?  Follow  his  nose 
and  you’ll  get  there,  too,  some  day.” 

And  so  it  went — until  our  superhuman 
masters  burst  upon  the  scene  and  drove 
them,  like  a flock  of  contrary  sheep,  ever 
wandering  to  this  side  or  to  that,  up  one 
flight,  and  finally  another, until  they  were 
at  last  persuaded  to  “take  life  easy”  in 
the  exhibition  hall. 


It  was  some  minutes  before  things 
started,  and  it  was  plain  by  the  steady 
increase  in  the  pitch  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  our  youthful  aspirants  to  the 
Freshman  class  were  fast  becoming  ill  at 
ease.  Suddenly  a loud  clapping  started 
in  which  they  all  joined  heartily,  for  no 
reason  in  particular  that  they  could 
see;  but  no  curtain  rose!  Ah!  it  was 
clear  — the  Head  Master  ascended  the 
platform. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to  get  a clubbing 
from  him,”  confessed  a little  chap  in  the 
corner.  “It  ‘ud  hurt  some,  I’ll  bet  cher !” 

That  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  all, 
for  they  suddenly  became  hushed  and  sat 
erect  with  expectancy. 

Then  followed  the  brief  demonstration 
of  the  fact  of  our  school’s  being  “a  free 
school,”  by  which  all  seemed  duly  im- 
pressed. After  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
and  after  every  one  had  cleared  his 
throat  — a very  formal  affair  indeed  — a 
far  deeper  impression  possessed  our 
young  friends,  and  a great  many  surprises 
greeted  them  in  a very  convincing 
“lecture”  by  Mr.  Pennypacker. 

“Huh?  Gosh,  I didn’t  know  I was 
goin’  to  college,  did  you,  Jimmy?”  ven- 
tured a tow-headed  little  shaver  in  the 
front  row.  But  Jimmy  was  so  puzzled 
that  he  couldn’t  utter  a word. 

Next  began  the  assignment  to  classes. 
Whether  our  renowned  three  hundred 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  thedazed  con- 
dition in  which  the  introductory  address 
had  left  them,  or  whether  they  are  an  un- 
usually bashful  band  of  youngsters,  will 
never  be  known.  To  say  the  least,  they 
were  in  doubt ! Some  preferred  one  divi- 
sion and  others  another,  but  I don’t  be- 
lieve any  of  them  felt  very  sure  in  just 
which  one  he  belonged.  A Flanagan  went 
for  a Finklestein,  and  a Jones  for  a Kelly, 
but,  once  started,  it  was  merely  a mat- 
ter of  “follow  the  leader”  to  get  some- 
where. 
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“Hey,  hold  yer  hosses,  Billy,  this  is  no 
bargain  day!”  exclaimed  a bandy-legged 
chap  in  a husky  voice,  who  couldn’t  quite 
keep  pace  with  his  eager  companions. 
“Won’t  cher  wait  fer  a feller?” 

It  is  always  a puzzle  to  me  how  things 
are  all  straightened  out  after  this  terrible 
mix-up  — how  the  boys  are  settled  in 
their  proper  rooms  with  so  little  apparent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  masters. 

Enter  little  Tommy  Squeeker,  after  the 
classes  have  been  settled  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and,  following  a critical  invest- 
igation of  the  walls  or  ceiling  of  the  room, 
he  finally  comesto  the  conclusion  that  the 
master  of  the  room  is  the  object  of  his  vi- 
sit. A general  survey  of  the  room  usually 
informs  him  of  the  master’s  whereabouts, 
who,  by  this  time,  has  espied  the  youth- 
ful intruder  and  inquired  in  a more  or  less 
disgusted  tone  of  voice,  “Well?”  This,  to- 
gether with  a titter  from  the  scholars, 
causes  the  victim  to  blush  deeply,  but, 
after  a slight  stuttering,  he  manages  to 
make  his  wants  known : — “E-excuse  me, 
sir,  but  could  you  tell  me  where  depart- 
ment eighteen  is?” 

The  master  finally  deduces  that  room 
eighteen  is  meant,  and  a long  explanation 
ensues  before  the  lad  is  convinced  that  it 
must  be  room  eight  that  he  wants,  after 
which  he  departs  with  a foolish  grin,  only 
to  try  his  luck  in  another  room,  until,  at 
last,  some  kind  person  conducts  him  to 
his  final  resting  place. 


The  first  duty  of  the  masters  is  usually 
to  check  off  the  names  of  his  boys,  and, 
if  there  be  any  extra  ones  to  note  them 
on  his  list. 

“Well,  my  boy,  what  is  your  name?” 
inquired  Mr.  — 

“My  name  is  Washington  — yes,  Wash- 
ington — Lincoln,  er-r,  Washington  Lin- 
coln Benjamin  Hudson  Jones,  Jr.,  yes 
’m!”  and  Washington  Lincoln  always 
manages  to  catch  his  breath  afterwards. 

Some  of  these  “infant  prodigies”  are 
not  alwaysso  fortunate  as  this,  and  others 
have  been  known  to  forget  their  own 
names,  for  the  moment  at  least,  and  as 
for  their  addresses,  why  that  is  too  much 
to  expect  — and  to  think  that  within  a 
few  months  the  Latin  language  will  be 
familiar*  to  them! 

A few  days  will  now  suffice  for  the  new 
Freshman  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  intricacies  of  his  new 
school  life — minus  drill!  That  is  an- 
other question  altogether, as  many  of  us 
know.  Of  course  there  are  a few  natural 
blunders  to  be  made,  such  as  confusing 
approbation  cards  with  censures,  and 
using  the  sinks  for  shower  baths,  but  on 
the  whole,  we  may  call  him  fairly  well 
initiated,  and  he  will  bend  hissteps  home- 
ward after  that  “first  day”  with  a light 
heart  and a pile  of  books ! 

W.  C.  P.  T2 


SUNSET  ON  THE  SEA. 


The  evening  slowly  dies, 

The  moon  with  yellow  light 
Ascends  the  azure  skies, 

And  brightens  the  fallen 
night. 

A breeze  so  pleasant  now 
Arises  from  the  sea, 

And,  as  it  fans  my  brow, 

My  mind  of  care  is  free 


Now  from  the  far  sea-shore, 
Over  the  billows’  swell, 

Soft  through  the  oceans  roar, 
Comes  the  low  sounds  of  a 
bell 

Of  love  and  faith  and  peace  to 
tell 

A LIBERTI,  ’12. 
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STORIETTES. 


LOONS. 

Every  one  who  has  spent  a summer 
near  Melvin  Village,  on  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  has  heard  the  wild  cry  of  the 
loons.  If  the  camper  has  chosen  a lonely 
island  for  his  cottage,  and  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  habits  of  these  birds,  their  first 
cry  in  the  night  is  sure  to  startle  him, 
and  even  if  he  has  been  forewarned  of 
their  habits,  he  will  wonder  whether 
he  is  still  in  a civilized  country.  A long, 
questioning,  “who”  rises  on  the  still  air, 
to  be  answered  by  a measured,  rythmical, 
indescribable  cry,  and  soon  the  loons  meet 
for  their  nightly  chat,  asking  each  other 
the  same  question,  and  replying  with  un- 
earthly laughter.  When  these  cries  have 
ceased  and  the  camper  has  regained  his 
composure,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  in- 
vestigate the  producers  at  his  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

By  good  fortune,  last  year  a pair  of 
loons  built  their  nest  on  a tiny  islet, 
about  fifty  yards  from  our  island,  itself 
not  very  large,  but  with  plenty  of  room 
for  a cottage,  wood-shed,  and  ice-house. 
I later  looked  for  their  nest,  but  could 
not  find  it  on  account  of  the  thick  under- 
brush. I discovered  the  loons  in  a most 
startling  manner:  while  rowing  leisurely 
about  one  evening,  I approached  the 
islet.  With  a noisy  flapping  of  wings 
and  a great  splash  the  male  loon  dived 
into  the  water  just  in  front  of  my  boat, 
and,  making  as  much  commotion  as  a 
small  steamboat,  tried  to  induce  me  to 
leave  the  vicinity  of  his  home.  I had 
become  familiar  with  loons  in  previous 
years,  so,  in  order  to  releive  his  distress, 

I followed  him  until  he  disappeared  into 
the  night;  then  he  mocked  me  during  my 
return  to  the  island  from  afar. 

In  a few  days  the  cause  of  his  anxiety 
was  apparent,  for,  escorted  by  their 
parents,  two  tiny  loons  sailed  out  on 


the  lake,  bravely  trying  to  imitate  their 
father’s  feats  in  diving  and  swimming. 
Probably  every  one  has  heard  of  the 
loon’s  extraordinary  diving  powers;  how 
he  can  swim  several  hundred  yards  under 
water,  thus  easily  escaping  pursuit.  I 
took  my  camera  and  rowed  out  more 
closely  to  investigate  the  happy  family. 
What  consternation  my  innocent 
action  caused!  The  male  dived,  and, 
reappearing  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat, 
went  through  a most  animated  perform- 
ance, splashing  through  the  water  with 
wings  outstretched,  uttering  most  pierc- 
ing cries  of  distress,  doing  his  best  to 
attract  my  attention  while  the  female 
tried  quietly  to  make  her  way  out  of 
danger  with  her  young.  She  did  not 
succeed  well,  for  the  babies  would  dive 
a few  feet,  and,  swimming  around  in 
circles,  would  come  up  where  they  had 
been  before.  I bothered  them  only  long 
enough  to  take  a few  pictures,  which 
turned  out  to  be  admirable,  then  left 
them  to  regain  their  peace  of  mind. 
Who  can  blame  them  for  leaving  their 
home  as  soon  as  possible  and  choosing  a 
retreat  far  from  the  distracting  campers? 
I often  saw  them  from  a distance  during 
the  summer,  but,  after  the  young  birds 
had  gained  strengh  of  wing  and  leg,  I 
never  could  draw  very  near  to  them. 

It  was  very  entertaining  to  watch 
loons  at  play.  One  of  their  favorite 
amusements  is  partly  to  raise  themselves 
from  the  water  and,  plying  wings  and 
feet,  to  plough  through  the  water  at  a 
suprising  rate  of  speed.  A pair  can  make 
as  much  niose  and  leave  as  much  wake 
as  a motor-boat.  Their  evident  enjoy- 
ment adds  to  the  watcher’s  pleasure. 

All  summer  the  loons  provided  enter- 
tainment, and,  while  taking  my  farewell 
row,  the  day  before  my  return  to  home 
and  school,  I startled  two  families  of 
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them  from  their  feeding-grounds. 
With  rapid  wing-beats,  they  pursued 
their  swift,  business-like  flight  till  they 
became  mere  specks  in  the  distance,  then 
vanished.  Let  us  hope  that  they  have 
enjoyed  the  period  of  peace  they  have 
had  since  most  of  the  summerers  left  the 
lake,  and  will  be  ready  to  divert  us  next 
year  with  their  play. 

H.  H.  C.  ’12 


ON  THE  FARM. 

If  you  are  a city  lad,  and  have  never 
spent  a whole  summer  on  a farm,  let  me 
caution  you  if  ever  you  do  land  there  not 
to  do  either  of  the  two  following  things. 
First : Do  not  fall  in  love  with  the  farm- 
er’s daughter;  and  second,  under  no  con- 
sideration attempt  to  milk  a cow.  If 
you  will  lend  me  your  ear  a few  minutes, 
I will  tell  you  how  the  author  performed 
the  second,  and  you  may  judge  for  your- 
self about  the  first. 

They, — meaning  the  farm  people, — 
told  me  to  get  on  the  right  side  and  then 
go  ahead.  I had  often  witnessed  the 
operation,  and  it  seemed  very  simple. 
So  behold ! I went  to  the  creamery, 
seized  a milk-pail,  and  started  to  the  barn. 
Always  shake  down  enough  fodder  be- 
forehand, to  keep  the  cow  busy  while 
the  struggle  is  in  process,  or  else  dis- 
agreable  fatalities  might  arise.  Some 
find  three  tons  enough,  others  take 
more; — it  all  depends  on  the  cow’s  ca- 
pacity. Having  shaken  down  enough 
green  oats  to  feed  a whole  herd  of  Mon- 
tana goats,  I stood  in  front  of  Her  Maj- 
esty, the  Bovine,  and  selected  the  right 
side.  Then  I remembered  that  I had 
forgotten  the  milk-stool.  Therefore  I 
hied  myself  back  to  the  creamery  and 
procured  one.  By  the  time  I had  re- 
turned, the  cow  had  eaten  enough  to 
make  her  frisky,  and  coyly  lapped  my 
face  as  I procured  more  fodder.  Credite 
mihi!  a cow’s  tongue  is  very  much  like 
a piece  of  sand-paper,  and  my  complex- 
ion suffered. 


Having  completed  preparations,  I 
slapped  her  side,  said  “Co-Boss”  a few 
times,  and  sat  down  to  business.  I pro- 
gressed rapidly  for  one  brief  half- 
minute, and  had  nearly  covered  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pail  with  milk,  when  sudden- 
ly the  cow  switched  back  her  head  so 
fiercely  that  I fell  over  backwards,  and 
kicked  over  the  milk-pail.  One  of  the 
farm-hands  was  passing  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  he  said,  “Hah!  hah!  Bossy 
knew  you  were  on  the  wrong  side.”  I 
picked  myself  and  the  pail  up,  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene : I surely  was  on  the 
right  side,  and  that  was  the  right  side  to 
be  on,  so  I — but  suddenly  light  dawned 
on  me,  and  I decided  that  I must  be  on 
the  cow’s  left  side,  so  I went  to  the  other 
side,  and  began  anew.  Excellent  pro- 
gress favored  my  change  for  three  min- 
utes. I thought  how  proudly  would  I 
march  to  the  house  and  show  them  the 
fruits  of  my  exertions.  The  next  in- 
stant three  things  happened  at  once. 
The  cow  lifted  her  hind  foot,  set  it  in 
the  milk  pail,  switched  her  tail  to  hit  a 
fly,  and,  instead,  hit  me,  and  a cow-flea 
lodged  itself  in  my  ear.  This  was  the 
last  straw; — perhaps  I ought  to  say  the 
last  bundle  of  straws.  In  righteous  an- 
ger I seized  the  pail,  whacked  the 
cow  with  it,  and  stalked  majestically 
out  of  the  barn,  an  utter  failure  in 
the  milking  line. 

So  take  my  advice,  city  lad,  and  nev- 
er attempt  to  milk  a cow,  unless  you 
wear  a coat  of  mail.  And  oh!  about 
that  flea.  The  death  he  received  beg- 
gars description;  and  anyway, 

“ De  mortuis,  nil  nisi  bonum.” 

F.  J.  G.  T2, 


TWO  ROMES. 

Located  in  the  central  part  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  unknown,  unnoticed,  nestling 
among  the  hills,  there  lies  the  town  of 
Rome. 

Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Sunny  Italy,  there  lies  an- 
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other  Rome,  known  to  everybody.  This 
Rome  has  all  its  glory  and  renown  in  the 
past;  now  it  is  but  the  ashes  of  a glorious 
empire.  Here  are  two  Romes. — How 
different,  and  yet,  how  like! 

One  summer  afternoon,  I climbed  a 
small  mountain,  situated  in  the  town  of 
Rome,  Maine.  It  was  not  very  high 
but  it  overlooked  a large  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  When  I reached 
the  summit,  I paused  for  a moment  and 
sat  on  a rock  to  get  my  breath. 

All  Rome  lay  at  my  feet.  Not 
the  Rome  of  yore,  but  its  namesake. 

The  glory  of  one  lies  in  the  past,  that 
of  the  other  is  in  the  future  Here  and 
there  I saw  a farmhouse  or  two,  scattered 
in  the  broad  valleys  between  the  hills.  A 
little  creek  was  slowly  winding  its  course 
through  the  meadow,  a horse  was  grazing 
there,  and  yonder  lay  the  graveyard, 
with  the  little  headstones  clustered  to- 
gether. Here  was  the  Rome  of  to-day, 
and  in  it  I could  see  the  Rome  of  yes- 
terday. I mused  as  I sat,  and  fancied 
that  the  Rome  that  lay  at  my  feet,  was 
the  original  Rome.  The  little  creek 
was  the  Tiber ; around  me  were  the  seven 
hills;  in  yonder  valley  lay  the  Forum. 

I could  see  the  brave  Horatius  strug- 
gling in  the  depths  of  the  little  creek; 
there  was  Mons  Sacer  to  which  the  Plebs 
seceded ; the  winding  road  was  Via  Appia. 
And  then — the  graveyard.  This  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  old  Rome.  Ah 
no!  for  the  Romans  burned  their  dead — 
but,  who  knows,  in  this  little  graveyard, 
there  might  be  a second  Julius  Caesar, 
or  a namesake  of  the  illustrious  Pompey, 
or  one  of  Sulla’s  descendants.  They  all 
rest  there,  peaceful,  and  contented,  the 
Caesars  and  the  Pompeys. 

Now  I arose.  The  sun  was  setting,  the 
wind  had  died.  Not  a sound  penetrated 
the  stillness  save  the  merry  song  of  the 
crickets.  Then  from  the  distance  came 
the  moo  of  the  cow,  going  home  from 
the  pasture.  I descended  the  mountain 
rapidly,  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
reflecting  their  splendor  over  the  horizon. 


Soon  I left  Rome  behind  to  its  slumbers — 
the  Rome  of  to-morrow,  the  Rome  of 
yesterday,  two  Romes  but  to  me  they 
were  one  Rome.  Each  had  its  Tiber 
and  its  Caesar. 

R.C.K.  T3. 


THE  LATIN  SCHOOL  STYLE. 

There  is  a standard  of  work  demanded 
of  every  boy  in  this  place,  which  is  pretty 
generally  considered  rather  high.  Does 
every  boy  live  up  to  that  standard?  Ah, 
that  is  the  question ! It  is  the  vigor  with 
which  a boy  tackles  his  daily  work  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  that  work  is 
done  that  determine  the  style  of  work  for 
which  our  school  stands.  It  is  the  desire 
of  every  Latin  School  student  to  uphold 
the  high  standing  of  his  school.  Whether 
it  be  football,  baseball,  track  games,  or 
college  entrance  examinations,  the  results 
shown  by  his  school  must  surpass  all 
others  by  a generous  margin  — and  he 
sees  to  it  that  they  do! 

Thirty  volumes  of  “The  Register” 
have  already  been  completed.  This 
paper  has  been  published  longer  than 
any  other  school  periodical  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  now  considered  of  high 
standard.  Our  paper,  being  the  only 
means  through  which  other  schools  may 
judge  us,  reflects,  in  its  columns,  the 
“style  of  work”  here  demanded.  But 
who  supports  this  paper?  Why,  “the 
students  of  the  Boston  Latin  school,”  our 
title  page  informs  us.  Then  we  infer 
that  all  of  us  have  a share  in  its  publica- 
tion. Is  that  the  truth?  No! 

Fellows,  as  you  are  careful  to  retain 
“the  Latin  school  style”  from  year  to 
year  in  athletics,  so  see  to  it  that  you 
are  extremely  careful  to  uphold  the 
standard  of  work  that  this  school  must 
represent  through  the  thirty-first  edition 
of  “The  Register,”  — and  the  credit 
is  yours! 

Editor. 


SCHOOL 
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The  Register  cordially  welcomes  the 
old  and  new  members  of  the  school. 


In  greeting  the  school,  after  what  we 
hope  has  been  a most  profitable  vacation 
for  all,  and  in  wishing  it  an  unusually 
successful  year,  we  take  the  opportunity 
to  announce  that  our  sole  endeavor  this 
year  will  be  to  give  the  fellows  a school 
paper  from  which  they  may  take  real 
pleasure.  We  don’t  expect,  however,  to 
do  it  alone — the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
school  is  needed  to  make  the  paper  what 
it  should  be!  If  we  take  the  pains  to 
give  you  what  you  want,  and  all  we  can 
of  it,  at  least  do  us  the  favor  of  submit- 
ting a choice  of  manuscript!  Drop  your 
contributions  into  one  of  “The  Register 
Boxes”  when  no  one  is  looking  — it  will 
cost  you  nothing  and  the  experience  will 
help  you  vastly.  Anything  — short 
stories,  notes,  jokes,  or  cartoons  — all  will 
be  gratefully  received. 

In  order  to  run  the  school  paper  it  is 
necessary  to  have  far  more  money  than 
the  subscriptions  can  give  us.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  for  the  Business  Man- 
ager to  rely  on  the  advertisers  to  furn- 
ish the  deficit.  Now  it  is  very  easy  for 
an  advertiser  to  withdraw  his  aid  if  he 
thinks  the  returns  from  his  “ad”  are  not 
sufficient.  Probably  none  of  the  school’s 
friends  realize  the  discouragement  and 
trouble  it  is  to  hunt  up  new  men  to  in- 
sert advertisements,  or  even  to  renew  old 
contracts.  Let  each  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  his  school  paper 
patronize  our  advertisers,  and  also  men- 
tion “The  Register .”  In  this  way  the 
management  will  be  able  to  place  its  ad- 
vertisements in  the  paper  with  confi- 
dence, and  the  paper  will  be  made 


larger  and  better. 

Business  Manager. 


The  promptness  with  which  we  began 
our  school  work  may  have  surprised  the 
new  boys.  As  Mr.  Pennypacker  explain- 
ed, “the  first  and  last  days  of  school 
are  the  most  important  in  the  year.  The 
boy  who  adds  a week  to  the  end  of  his 
vacation  will  find  that  his  class  has  a very 
great  start,  which  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  make  up  for  ....Every  boy  should  do 
his  duty,  and  that  duty  is  to  do  his  best 
every  day  in  the  year.”  Later.  Mr. 
Pennypacker  exhorted  the  first  class  to 
set  a worthy  example  to  the  new  boys, 
as  they  have,  from  their  position  in  the 
school,  a great  influence  over  those  of 
lower  classes. 


Speaking  of  the  work  of  this  school, 
Mr.  Pennypacker  said,  “The  purpose  of 
this  school  is  to  give  the  elements  of  a 
solid  education — to  fit  boys  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  studies  elsewhere.  Primari- 
ly it  is  a place  for  work.  The  work  of 
this  place  is  your  very  first  duty.  Let 
every  boy  put  that  ahead  of  everything 
else— except  his  health.  Of  course  that 
is  the  most  important  thing! 

Speaking  of  the  drill  and  the  athletics 
here  carried  on,  he  continued,  “These 
are  the  pleasures — the  diversions — of  the 
school.  Work  comes  first,  but  when  the 
work  is  done,  then  go  out  in  the  air!” 


Drill  began  on  the  second  day  of  school, 
as  last  year.  The  organization  is  the 
same  as  last  year’s:  three  battalions  of 
four  companies  each.  A permanent 
roster  has  not  yet  been  made  out. 
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On  September  22,  the  enrollment  of 
the  school  was  817.  Of  these,  the  sixth 
class  contains  only  44,  twelve  less  than 
last  year,  and  the  Out-of-Course  fourth 
277,  an  increase  of  twenty-eight  over 
last  year.  The  four-year  course  is  yearly 
gaining  in  popularity. 


To  those  boys  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  "lay  off’’  on  stormy  days,  the 
announcement  that  the  “no  school 
signals”  do  not  apply  to  this  school  came 
as  a blow.  No.  fellows,  you  can’t  lie 
in  bed  in  the  morning  on  rainy  days  now ! 


Never  fail  to  read  what  is  on  the 
bulletin  board!  Well  enough  for  those 
new  to  the  school,  but  we  veterans  scarce- 
ly need  to  be  reminded  of  a thing  more 
than  a dozen  times;  still,  I suppose  they’re 
a kind  of  curiosity,  those  dog-eared  relics 
of  the  typewriter,  and  then  again,  their 
intrinsic  value  increases  with  age! 


Rev.  George  A.  Barrow,  B.  L.  S.  1900. 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  rector  of 
St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  Chelsea, 
the  first  of  this  month. 


What  think  ye  of  our  statuary?  Verily 
it  seemeth  as  if  we  were  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  Greece.  Why,  but  a few  doors 
further  on,  one  may  often  hear  the  deep 
rumblings  of  Apollo’s  prophetic 
voice  — if  he  but  prowl  about  long 
enough ! 


Remember  the  old  adage,  boys:  — 
“Leave  by  the  middle  door,  please.” 
Ding,  ding  — gbzzz-z!  “Dudley  next!” 

51 

Mr.  William  T.  Campbell  is  in  ill 
health,  and  is  living  in  Paris.  It  is  the 
sincere  hope  of  all  who  know  him  that 
he  will  speedily  recover. 


Mr.  Arthur  J.  Kew  has  retired  from 
our  teaching  staff  to  go  into  business, 
and  two  new  teachers  have  been  added : 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Dole,  sixth  class,  and 
Mr.  Albert  F.  Reed,  English  and  Latin. 
Mr.  Dole  graduated  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1897,  and  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  that  college  in  1905.  He 
taught  one  year  before  entering  college, 
and  one  during  his  course.  The  year 
following  his  graduation  he  became 
Assistant  Instructor  in  German  at 
Bowdoin,  meanwhile  studying  for  his 
degree.  He  has  been  teaching  ever  since, 
and  for  eight  years  previous  to  his 
appointment  here  was  Principal  of  the 
North  Yarmouth  Academy,  Yarmouth, 
Me. 

Mr.  Reed,  Harvard  A.  B.  1904,  A.M. 
1905,  studied  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Columbia  University  during  the  years 
1908-1911.  He  taught  in  the  Brunswick 
School,  Greenwich,  Conn.  1905-1906,  in 
the  Milton  Academy,  Mass.,  1906-1907, 
and  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School, 
Columbia  University,  1907-1911. 


We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Rich  back  in 
his  accustomed  place,  and  wish  him  good 
health  this  year. 


Several  of  our  masters  have  been  a- 
broad  during  the  vacation.  Dr.  Groce 
spent  the  summer  mainly  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  going  also  to 
North  Cape,  and  spending  a brief  time 
in  southern  England.  In  Copenhagen 
Petersen,  Editor-inchief  of  the  “Register,” 
last  year,  who  was  visiting  his  relatives, 
was  Dr.  Groce’s  companion  and  inter- 
preter for  a week 

Petersen  returned  to  enter  on  his  col- 
lege work  last  month. 


Rev.  William  Gustavus  Babcock,  D. 
D.,  the  oldest  living  Latin  School  grad- 
uate, died  recently  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one.  He  graduated  from  this  school  in 
1837.  For  a quarter  of  a century  before 
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his  retirement,  ten  years  ago,  he  was  Peterson  and  Cronin,  of  last  year’s 
pastor  of  Warren  Street  Chapel.  staff,  visited  the  school  recently. 


O TEMPORA! 

The  time  has  come  and  gone — the 
custom  has  been  repeated!  The  mere 
fact  that  the  sanctum,  so  many  times 
the  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement  svas 
again  wrapped  in  deep  silence,  warned 
its  future  occupants,  as  they  eagerly  tip- 
toed their  way  past  the  fateful  thresh- 
old, and  in  and  out,  and  to  and  fro  in 
the  midst  of  the  litter  of  its  former  in- 
mates, that  that  silence,  however  much 
coveted  by  our  progressive  B.  M.  as  a 
help  to  his  daily  slumber,  must  sooner 
or  later  be  broken — and  no  one  re- 
alized it  more  than  he!  Foreseeing, 
however,  the  folly  of  expressing  his 
sentiments  to  his  eager  companions,  turn- 
ing around  thrice  to  assure  himself  that 
no  one  was  looking,  he  drew  a long,  deep 
breath,  and  sang  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  “Avast!” 

Startled  at  this  sudden  exclamation 
the  A.  E’s  paled  with  fear,  “the  blood 
curdled  in  their  veins  and  cold  sweat 
poured  from  their  bodies.”  Not  so 
with  the  stalwart  E.  I.  C.,  who,  assist- 
ed by  the  A.  B.  M.,  finally  managed  to 
climb  into  his  lofty  throne,  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  and,  after  a series  of 
“hems”  and  “haws”,  quietly  observed, 
“Did  anyone  speak?” 

The  poor  B.  M.,  abashed  at  the 
failure  of  his  sudden  sally,  hung  his 
head  like  a primary  school  boy  and 
staggered  into  the  great  swinging  chair 
before  his  desk,  wisely  dismissing  the 
subject  by  the  convincing  statement 
that  business  was  the  object  of  his 
presence  there! 

At  this  suggestion  the  E’s  wishing  to 
to  make  a good  impression,  rushed  hith- 
er and  thither,  demanding  pen  and 
paper,  bumping  against  the  walls,  knock- 
ing over  chairs,  and  thumping  their 
“brazen”  heads  against  one  thing  and 
another,  so  that  several  very  rare 
specimens  of  impression  were  left,  and 
duly  commemorated  at  the  point  of 


O MORES! 

contact  with  the  skulls  employed.  This, 
very  naturally,  did  not  leave  them  in 
very  good  humor,  and  it  took  a great 
deal  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  B.  M. 
to  quiet  things  down. 

“If  the  omnipotent  Jupiter  himself 
essayed  to  make  the  almighty  heavens 
roar  thunderous  opposition  to  Hades, 
the  result  would  be  so  inferior  to  this 
rumpus  that  Jupiter’s  wife  would  cry  her 
eyes  out  to  think  how  weak  her 
husband  was!”  cried  the  B.  M.,  fast 
becoming  angry. 

“Forget  it!  who  ever  heard  of  such 
nonsense,  eh?  Verily,  one  would  think 
that  you  actually  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  divinities,  to  hear  you 
talk!”  ridiculed  E.  No.  I. 

“Well,”  spluttered  the  indignant  B. 
M.,  “if  you  come  down  to  the  fine  point 
of  the  thing,  I’ll  bet  you  ten  dollars  to 
a cent  that  there  are  gods  presiding  over 
the  actions  of  each  one  of  us  at  the 
present  moment!” 

“I  guess  that’s  what  makes  you  so 
crazy  all  of  a sudden,  ” put  in  the  A.  B. 
M.  “Calm  down  now,  and  don’t  begin 
talking  about  betting  sums  of  money 
that  never  belonged  to  you,  for  if — 

‘“By  the  nine  gods  he  swore!”’  inter- 
ruped  the  B.  M.  “Who  said  that?  Who- 
ever it  was,  he  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  I’ll  tell  you!”  he  added  with 
a knowing  nod  of  his  head.  A quotation 
was  too  much  for  the  innocent  E’s  and 
they  all  stopped  work,  gazing  at  the  B. 
M.  in  admiration.  Thinking  that  he 
now  had  the  E’s  “under  his  thumb,” 
and  wishing  to  demonstrate  still  further 
his  wonderful  knowledge,  the  B.  M.  as- 
sumed a death-defying  posture  and 
continued  in  a deep,  tragic  voice,  “And 
I now  swear  by  the  tenth,  be  it  god  or 
goddess,  that  order  shall  prevail  in  this 
room  for  the  remainder  of  this  term — 
beware!” 

“Thump,  thump!”  Some  one  was 
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knocking  at  the  door.  The  E’s  looked 
at  one  another  in  consternation;  the  B. 
M.  was  frightened,  to  say  the  least;  the 
A.  B.  M.  took  it  least  seriously  and 
hastened  to  open  the  door,  fully  expect- 
ing to  receive  the  first  money  of  the 
year  in  the  shape  of  a subscription.  The 
door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
most  beautiful  dame  imaginable  walked 
in,  bowed,  and  stood  inspecting  the 
Sanctum  and  its  occupants.  For  one 
brief  moment  the  B.  M.  seemed  in 
doubt.  The  A.  B.  M.  and  the  E.  No.  I. 
were  wild!  Suddenly  all  three  sprang 
forward  exclaiming,  “She’s  mine!”  But, 
the  goddess,  for  who  else  could  it  be, 


had  disappeared!  Imagine  their  dismay! 
Again  and  again  they  rubbed  their  eyes, 
but  in  vain — she  had  indeed  gone! 

“Fellow  members  of  the  staff  of  1911- 
12,  I wish  to  introduce  you  all  to  the 
protecting  deity  of  the  ensuing  year, 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  literature  and 
arts!”  It  was  the  E.  I.  C.  who  spoke. 
“On  her  pedestal  above  us  in  R.  18,  she 
seems  only  plaster, but,  as  you  see,  she 
is  alive,  and  she  means  to  guard  and 
guide  us,  her  selected  sons,  and  she 
demands  our  allegiance  and  worship.” 

Nobody  said  “rats,”  and  the  meeting 
dissolved . 

W.  C.  P.  T2. 


SPORTING  NOTES 


The  prospects  this  year  for  a winning 
football  team  are  especially  bright;  in 
fact  the  team,  with  the  material  that  it 
has  to  choose  from,  should  more  than 
equal  the  showing  of  last  year’s  victori- 
ous eleven,  which  defeated  the  English 
High  School  by  the  score  of  9 to  0.  Al- 
though, through  graduation,  the  school 
has  lost  the  services  of  Logan,  to  whose 
skilful  generalship  is  largely  due  last 
year’s  successes,  nevertheless,  with  T. 
Higgins,  Doherty,  and  Craven  as  candi- 
dates for  quarter-back,  that  position  will 
be  ably  filled.  Among  the  candidates 
for  centre  Dukeshire  and  Robinson  are 
the  most  prominent,  both  having  mate- 
rially improved  in  speed  since  last  year. 
The  guard  positions  are  conceded  to 
Green,  Colby,  and  McCarthy,  although 
many  of  the  new  men  who  are  daily  ap- 
pearing will  closely  contest  the  positions. 
The  tackles  are  looked  after  by  Captain 
Tate  and  by  O’Hare,  both  of  whom  are 
fast,  heavy,  and  experienced  players. 
These  two  men,  with  efficient  substitu- 
tes, should  be  of  great  help  to  the  team. 
There  is  a wealth  of  material  to  choose 
from  for  the  ends.  Graham  and  Soucy, 
men  who  made  their  “L”  last  year,  are 
the  first  choice,  but  Salladine,  whose 
track  experience  now  stands  him  in  good 
stead,  follows  the  ball  well  and  is  fast. 


Many  new  men,  also,  show  up  well,  and 
when  the  season  advances  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  display  their  real 
worth.  The  backfield,  also,  has  many 
candidates.  King,  a sturdy  player  of 
last  year’s  team,  a man  who  hits  the 
line  hard  and  keeps  his  feet  well,  Ger- 
sumky,  another  man  who  last  year  won 
his  “L,”  and  McDonald,  are  all  men 
who  have  been  tried  in  former  games. 
McDowell,  a freshman  who  has  had 
some  football  experience,  is  a likely  can- 
didate. 

A team  like  the  Latin  School’s,  with 
a heavy  line,  and  a fairly  light  backfield 
and  ends,  a team  of  men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  game,  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  new,  fast  style  of  play. 
Coached  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  a man  who 
gives  his  whole  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  team,  and  who,  moreover, 
combines  with  his  close  attention  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  his  men,  the  team 
is  likely  to  have  a successful  season. 
The  foot-ball  men  may  be  assured  that 
their  efforts  have  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  entire  student  body,  which  will 
render  all  aid  possible  in  preparing  the 
team  for  its  final  victory  over  the 
English  High  School. 


H.  M.  H.  ’12. 
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